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This instrument 
usage 


porated to meet the requirements for diversified micro-studies. 
Highly recommended for serious hobbyist desiring exceptional 
quality at modest cost. 
12 possible combinations. 


nlete revolutions. 


surface (plano/concave) mirror, Fixed square stage, 70mm 
Rotating 5-hole, disc diaphragm. Three Huygenian 
5X, 10X and 15X. Four achromatic objectives 


eyepieces of 
10X, 40X and 60X, 
and protects objectives. 
balanced at any angle. 


F-338—List $69.95 


“STEREO-SCOPES" 


@ STEREOSCOPIC Binocular Dissecting Microscope 
© Wide Field 3-Dimension View © Two Models to Choose From 


Indispensable for inspection of large sp specimens — 
Fixed objective lenses ae interchangeable eye- 
pieces for a choice of either 30X or 
matic binocular head with full interpupillary 
Ground glass stage 38 3/16” 
Oversize modified horseshoe base. 
focusing. 
Overall height 9%”. 
plete with fitted wooden carrying case. 
sede Net $29.95 


___ (Add 83¢ for postage a and handling) — 


“STEREO-SCOPE”: 
i microscope - 
rimarily for the student and serious hobbyist. 
neludes most of the features of 
Pro’’ model shown on this page. 

tive lenses and non-interchangeable eyepieces. 


6”. Overall height 
Couplete with fitted wooden carrying 
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900X “MICROBE HUNTER" 


The only Microscope in its class featuring GRADE A optics! 
Power Range 26X, 50X, 75X, 100X, 150X, 200X, 300KX, 
400X, 600X, 900x 

Full Range Fine Adjustment 
Safety Stop on Coarse Adjustment 


made to our rigid design specifications—has 
in schools, laboratories and law enforcement 
All of the most needed features have been incor- | 


Power range from 25X to 900X in 
Geared rack and pinion coarse 
Micro-motion fine focusing of full range—12 com- 
Safety stop prevents over rise. 36mm dual 


Oversize base insures stability 
Body tilts through 60°—perfectly 
Complete with upright, wooden carry- 


t $39.95 
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5947. FIELD BOOK “OF INSECTS. ‘By "Frank E. 
Lutz. All of the principal families, many of the genera 
and most of the commonly species of ts 
in the U.S. and Canada, recorded in a way to make 
recognition conatiyeny easy. Much information regard- 
ing the habits of air, water, earth and underground 
insects, 100 plates illustrating almost 800 specimens, 
many in color. 4.60 
4786. IN SEARCH OF ADAM. By Herbert Wendt. 
The greatest detective story of a time—the search 
for the truth about the origins of Man in the mists of 
the unrecorded past. Here, in one 550-page volume, 
is everything that is known about the kinship be 
tween humans and apes, the ‘‘missing link,” = the 
mysterious lost races who may have it 
human ancestors. 48 pages of photos. Pub. at "56.5 2 

‘Only 5.00 


6397. AROMALIES AND CURIOSITIES OF MED- 
spine. eorge e M. Gould, & Walter L. le, 

A Py aan qvedic collection of = and ex 
, cases, and of the most s instances of 
abnormality in all branches of medicine and ery, 
derived from an exhaustive research of medical liter - 
ture from its origin to the present, abstracted, anno- 
tated and indexed. 12 halftone plates & 295 {ilustra- 
tions in the text. 982 pp. Pub. at $12.50. Only 8.98 
6136. THE COLUMBUS ATLAS. By John Bartholo- 
mew. Prepared by one of the world’s finest cartogra- 
phers, A. new regional atlas of the world contains 
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A 66-inch Slide-rule 
for your pocket, $19.95 


The GENIAC® Calculator 
carries 66-inch spiral scales 
et measures only ten inches 
fa lly extended _and six inches 
when closed. Four to five fig- 
ure acouracy can be relied 
on. It is indispensable to the 
scientist, research worker 
and student. Administrative 
staff and business men will 
find it of tremendous value 
for a host of estimating and 
checking caloulations. 

The GENIAC® Slide Rule 
solves multiplication, divi- 
sion, centage calculation 
and gives 5 place logarithms. 


You may use it for 30 days and if you 
are not satisfied repack and mail it back. 


What our users say: eee | 
“it does all you claim — ; 
four or five figure acourac’ 
without eyestrain or magni- 
fiers. Half an hour's study 
is ample for ita use.” 


“I use the GENIAO Cal- 
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COSMOTRON 


® MINIATURE ATOM 
SMASHER 


® PRODUCES 75,000 
VOLTS 


® ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE 


In no sense of the word a toy or a gadget. The 
COSMOTRON is a scientific instrument capable of 
producing 75,000 volte——makes sparks up to 2” long 
——yet is absolutely safe because the current is infini 
tesimal, The science teacher—science lover—-or hobby 
ist can petorm experiments to astound students— 

friends— Makes smoke disappear—defy gravity 
—turns propellers at a distance—transforms atomic 
energy into lght—-makes artificial lightning—smashes 
atoms——-demonstrates ionic space  @ drive—and many 
other experiments. Constructed the finest mate- 
rials. Will do exactly——for instruction purposes—what 
generators that cost 3 to 10 times more will do. The 
perfect device to teach the secrets atomic physics 
and electricity. Will hold an audience spellbound as 
it performs trick after amazing trick. Includes an_ex- 


periment kit and illustrated experiment, manual. Man 
ual explains the “‘how’’ and “why.’’ You will invent 
many new experiments of your own. A fine research 


tool that will give years of beneficial service to the in- 
stitution or individual who owns one. In kit form or 
assembled. 


Kit Form 
Assembled 








16 8 s fully colored maps and an index of 
nearly’ t 50,00 ° yee names, wi populations, keyed | 
to the maps. All the plates have nm dmade by 
a highly intricate special color process, and their 
clarity, precision and complete accurac — one 
atlas invaluable for everyone wishing to om Ad 

the st0.b0. affairs of today’s world. 8 %”x11”. b | 
at Only 8. 6.98 ! 


All Equipment Protected by 10-Day Re- 
turn Guarantee & 90-Day Warranty 








OLIVER GARFIELD CO., Inc. DEPT. SL-108-A, 108 East 16th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me the following: 


900X “Microbe Hunter” F338 @ $39.95 (plus $1.00 for postage & handling). 
30X “Stereoscope” F335 @ $19.95 (Add 83¢ each) 
Kit Form @ $14.95 
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GENIAC Slide Rule @ $19.95 


50X “Stereoscope” F337 @ $29.95... 
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The books | have circled (Add 35¢ postage and handling on orders under 
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METEOROLOGY 


Science News Letter for October 4, 1958 


Put Radio In Hurricane 


Balloon-borne radio transmitters promise to contribute 
greatly to a program designed to test the develpment of an 
automatic hurricane-tracking system. 


>» THE WEATHER:BUREAU has definite 
plans to drop five balloon-borne radio trans- 
mitters into the sien quiet eyes of 1958 
hurricanes. ht CVE 

The first{wa: 1S gn chem y in’ the eye of Hurri- 
Helene about 500 miles east of Palm 
Beach, Fla., at 1:06 p.m. EDT on Sept. 24. 

The balloon carries a payload weighing 
20 pounds containing the high fre 
quency transmitter. The inflated 
balloon measures about 12 feet in diameter. 

The polyethylene balloon carries an instru 
ment package, cylindrical in shape, 11 inches 
high, 11 inches in diameter. The instru 
ment cylinder contains a mechanism 
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radio 
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fork 


controlling the flight level of the balloon. % 


The hurricane beacon package, when ready 


for loading into the bomb bay of the B-50 3 
~ on 


airplane used, weighs-a_total of 400 pounds. 

The ¢ nt-lgvel ballogns destroy them 
sclves PRO OEe cae tO eno F. ny ossibility 
of their becoming hazardous to aircraft 
They are being released in the hurricanes’ 
eyes as part of a program to test the develop 
of an automatic hurricane-tracking 
system. 

The balloons are being placed at different 
levels within the eyes, at altitudes from 5,000 
to 50,000 feet. Weathermen will then study 
the coded messages sent by the radio trans 
mitter to determine which level yields the 
most useful information for tracking the 
hurricane’s path and predicting its position. 

A hurricane’s structure can be considered 
similar to that of a giant smokestack, some 
30,000 feet tall. 


ment 


TECHNOLOGY 


Device Aids 


> AN APPARATUS 
diagnosis by fluoroscope faster, 
easier has been developed. 

The apparatus is built around a newly 
developed eight-inch amplifier tube that al 
lows the radiologist to view two and one 
half times as much area as is possible with 
the five-inch tubes presently employed. And 
the image he sees is 350 times brighter. 

The five-inch tube now in general use 
has not been adequate to permit doctors to 
see the whole area of such organs as the 
adult heart, brain or colon. 

Because the new tube produces an en 
larged picture, it will take the doctor less 
time to find what he is looking for, and thus 
reduce the patient’s exposure time. The 
Picker X-Ray Corporation is the producer 
of the equipment, and Zenith Radio Corpo- 
ration manufactures the new eight-inch 
Rauland tube. 

The tube also permits the radiologist to 
work much faster because the enlarged cov 


that will make X-ray 
safer and 
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Above 10,000 feet, the “smokestack” 
widens slowly. There is some evidence 
that the environment between 10,000 and 
20,000 feet controls the storm’s develop- 
ment. Cold air moving in and mixing with 
the warm air can choke its growth. It may 
also account for changes in the hurricane’s 
direction. 

The organization of winds in the tur- 
bulent core immediately surrounding the 
center of the hurricane holds the clue to 
the storm’s rate and direction of motion 
for the subsequent 24 hours. This is one 
reason why dropping the radio transmitter 
into the “eye” can result in so much infor- 
mation for meteorologists. 

The balloons will not only aid forecasters 
in tracking, but will give them information 
the forces at the storm’s center that 
could not be obtained in any other way. 

Reconnaissance airplanes can plot a hur- 
ricane’s future path from readings of maxi- 
mum winds taken in the four directions at 
equal distances from the storm’s center as 
determined by radar. 

Characteristics of hurricanes that still are 
puzzling meteorologists are the systematic 
eddies found throughout the entire storm 
and the observation that a hurricane seems 

» “know” wheré it is going. 

The project is being conducted by the 
Weather Bureau’s Hurricane Research Proj- 
ect in cooperation with the Geophysics Re- 
search Directorate of the Air Force Cam- 
bridge Research Center. 

Science News Letter, October 4, 1958 


Fluoroscopy 


erage reduces the necessity for repeated 
shifting of the apparatus as is required with 
the conventional tube. 

The Picker assembly has a 16-millimeter 
camera mounted on top of the image tube. 
This is directly synchronized with the X 
ray tube so that the tube is energized only 
when the camera shutter is open. As a 
result, the patient receives sharply reduced 
amounts of radiation exposure during a 
continuing examination. 

Image amplification fluoroscopy in X-ray 
work differs from radiography, X-ray pho- 
tography, in that the radiologist sees a con- 
tinuous, functioning view of an organ and 
need not wait for a still picture to be de- 
veloped. 

Many operations that have been limited 
mainly to children in the past because of 
the restrictions of the five-inch tube will 
now be possible on adult patients, the man- 
ufacturers said. 

Science News Letter, October 4, 1958 
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DIAGNOSTIC AID—Wéith Rau- 
land’s large screen image, the radi- 
ologist can see the whole stomach 
from the greater curvature to the 
duodenal bulb as shown in the upper 
photograp! In the lower photograph 
there can be seen, for example, the 
entire orientation of a catheter in its 
journey through the heart chambers. 
In both the photographs the area 
circled by the white dotted line cor- 
responds to the image size provided 
by small screen X-ray image tubes. 


AERONAUTICES 
Women Making Inroads 
In World of Aviation 


> WOMEN ARE beginning to scratch the 
surface of one of the world’s few remaining 
male strongholds, aviation. 

There are 18,067 female pilots in Ameri- 
can aviation, contrasted with 791,282 male 
pilots, the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has revealed. That still is a ratio of about 
40 to 1 in favor of the men. 

The total number of pilots of both sexes 
increased dramatically in 1957, the latest 
reporting year. The 1957 total of slightly 
more than 809,000 represents an increase of 
43,000 pilots over the previous reporting 
year. 

“This increase in certificated pilots is 
evidence of the vigorous growth of aviation 
in the United ,States,” Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator James T. Pyle said in making 
the figures public. 

Science News Letter, October 4, 1958 








OPTICAL RGAINS 


See the Stars, Moon, Planets Close Up! 
3” REFLECTING TELESCOPE 

60 to 160 Power — An Unusual Buy! 
Famous Mt. Palomar Type 

Assembled—ready to use! You'll see 

the & of Saturn, the fascinating 

ars, huge craters on the 

‘oon, Star Clusters, Moons of Jupi- 

ter = a Galaxies! Aluminized 

8” diameter high- 

TiO 10 mirror. Equatorial mount 

with lock on both axes. An Optical 

Finder Tel , always 80 essen- 

tial, is also included. Low cost 

, azeplecs available for to 820. 


, portable tri ee with scope— 
I uri hard star chart and 272 page “Astronomy Book.”’ 
ral by Stock No. Send check or M.O.—-Money-back 


guarantee! 
Stock No, 85-0569-Q....... .$29.96 Postpaid 


4%" ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE up to 270X! 


Mt. Palomar Up_to 270 
Power. A fine Reflector Telesc 
Ft a aged ata peal, RS 
Mount and Tripod «a X Find 
‘Aluminum tube, 4 a fis. misper, 
rack and = focusin, and eye-piece 
holder, 2 eces pre 
Barlow fons _~ 40X. 
and 270X. Low cost 4B rs 
jece available for power up to 
B40. Shipping wt. approx. 25 Ibs. 


Stock No. 55-0086, complete, $74.50 f.0.b. Barring- 
ton, N. 


REPLICA GRATING 
Low, Low Cost 


It's oqo decades of effort. 
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005”, 


— about 
se ott for making spectrosec 


Disperafon abe about ad pes, 
First time 


for ments, as a fascinating novelty. 

available such large size—so cheaply. Comes in clear 
Btock’ Noe 40, 267- plece 8x11”... .$1.50 pstpd. 

Stest No. 60,18 plece 8” x G ft... .$5.95 pstpd. 





LOW COST SCIENCE TEACHING AIDS 


AND STROBOSCOPE—Held in 
and—rotated with finger. View 
ae slits—motion of fan blades, 
other fast moving objects apparently 
sopned. Flexible black plastic disc 
—§ slits, friction mountec 
far breakage—aturdy wooden 


handle. Priced so you can provide 
full pndens — 

(96,004 beaeve $3.00 

Plus ~ 3 "Disbhig 36 

Total $3.35 





COILED SPRING-WAVE DEMONSTRATOR 
Triple length model | popular 
walk down the step’ type toy ound 
to be excellent for demonstrating wave 
pulses, understanding 

cancellation, etc. 3” 





TWO-STAGE ROCKET TOY— 
Simple, safe — demonstrates principles 
of jet rockets. Uses water and air as 
fuel. First stage soars up 200 to 800 
ft.—then 2nd stage is automatically 
released, going still higher. A 2nd stage 
satellite is also included and may be 
substituted. Made of Butyrate plastic. 
Set includes fuel supply tank and air 
injection pump. 

Stock No. 70,157-Q.... 


areres TANK 
other teaching a! 


included 
LETINS, NO. 60Q. 





$2.98 pstpd. 





Now available . . . as well as 
ay If interested, write to_have 
our mailing list for BUL- 











FREE CATALOG-Q 


Yours for the Asking 
America’s No, 1 source of supply 








Stock No.—Send Check 
action Guaranteed 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO. 
BARRINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


PHYSICS 
Lithium-Six Is Lightest 
Metal Known to Exist 


> THE LIGHTEST metal known to man, 
lithium-6, is also probably the lightest metal 
that can exist in the universe. 

Dr. Donald Montgomery, Michigan State 
University physics professor, has deduced 
this from experiments measuring the spaces 
between atoms in lithium-6 compared to 
lithium-7. Since atomic spacing is 
greater in lithium-6 than in lithium-7, the 
former must always be lighter than the 
latter. 

“Even if atoms of hydrogen, the lightest 
element, were compressed so tightly they 
formed a metal, the pressure would be so 
great that it would be heavier, by volume, 
than lithium,” Dr. Montgomery said. 

His tests also support the idea that even 


the 


t absolute zero, 459.7 degrees below zero 


Fahrenheit, there is still some atomic mo 
tion. Previous theory holds that all atomic 
motion ceases at absolute zero. 

In other experiments, Dr. Montgomery 


has studied the absorption of infrared waves 


by compounds containing lithium-6 and 
lithium-7. He believes this work shows the 
current theory on absorption of light by 
solids is inadequate. 

Since guided missiles can be guided to a 
target by infrared waves, the invisible radia- 
tion given off by hot objects, it is possible 
his findings might help in locating new ma- 
terials through which the waves would pass 
into an infrared-sensitive device in a missile. 

Dr. Montgomery’s work is supported by 
grants from the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the U. S. Army Office of Ordnance 
Research, and the Michigan State All- 
University Research fund. 

Science News Letter, 


October 4, 1958 


CONSERVATION 
Forest Fire Danger Rises, 
More Blazes in 1958 


>» LIGHTNING and dry weather mean 
fire and this year the incidence of forest 
fires has soared. 

In national forests the number of fires 


reported so far this year totals 8,232 com- 
pared with only 5,652 for the same period in 
1957. s- the fall fire season yet to come, 
the U. S. Forest Service warns, the number 
of fires aid the acreage destroyed through 
burning can be expected to continue increas- 


ing. The danger of man-made fires, still 
the most important cause of forest fires, 
increases as hunters, picnickers and _ fall 


foliage sightseers take to the woods. 

So far this year, however, lightning has 
been one of the major causes. In California 
lightning accounted for some 600 fires in 
just two weeks in July. Montana, with 68 
lightning-caused fires in one day, had to 
borrow smoke jumpers from nearby states 
to fight the flames. 

Another danger that can come from the 
skies seems to be jet airplanes, the Forest 
Service reports. Several small fires resulted 
where a jet crashed in a wooded area. 

While the number of fires has been in- 





creasing, the acreage burned has declined 
over last year. Only about half as many 
acres, 38,062, have been lost so far this year 
compared with 72,737 acres in 1957. 
Improved detecting methods and better 
equipment account for the fact that fires 
are being suppressed before they get out of 
hand. Aerial spraying of fire retardants is 
being used. Fire fighters are also taking to 
the air to get where they are needed. Re 
cently helicopters have been used both to get 
equipment to the scene and to transport 
men, Forest experts agree that a good 
share of the credit for keeping down the 
acreage burned should go to the airborne 
fire fighter. 
Science News Letter, 


October 4, 1958 
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Weather Affects Migrants 


Successive days of cold temperatures appear to be the 
“trigger” that sends waterfowl on their long southward migra- 


tion in the fall. 


>» A RECENT spectacular migration of 
waterfowl down through the central part of 
North America may give some answers to 
the puzzle of migration. It was a once-in 
a-lifetime opportunity to gather the facts on 
and analyze a truly great movement of 
birds. Fortunately a large number of ob 
servers were on hand when more than one 
million birds poured down along the Missis 
sippi Flyway in three days. 

The Mississippi Flyway is one of several 
paths taken by migrating birds. As its name 
indicates, the birds follow the course of the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries. On 
Oct. 31, Nov. 1 and 2, 1955, a mass move 
ment of waterfowl began from the Great 
Plains of Canada. Refuges along the route 
were filled to three times their normal sea 
sonal quota of southbound birds; 
even had 12 times as many. For the first 
time in their lives, some men looked sky 
ward and saw the blue darkened by thou 
sands of swiftly flying birds. Naturalists 
observing the migration from airplanes were 
literally enveloped in their work. Hunters 
had a “field day” as some flocks passed only 
a hundred feet overhead. 

Before Oct. 31, there had been only a 
small, steady trickle of ducks and geese 
down into the Mississippi Flyway, observers 
Something happened on that last 


some 


report. 
day in October to change the trickle to a 
flood. 

What happened was 
weather. 

Several aspects of the weather, such as 
wind direction, snow or rain, barometric 
pressure (“highs” and “lows”), and temper 
ature, apparently influenced ducks and geese 
in their fall migration. It seems, however, 


a change in the 


from comparisons of weather data for the 
three-day spectacle that temperature is the 


important determinant. 

Low pressure areas in Canada resulted in 
a southward flow of a mass of continental 
Arctic air. The low temperatures resulting 
triggered the flight from the Canadian and 
United States’ great plains. 

Interestingly enough, Frank C. Bellrose 
of the Illinois Natural History Survey Di 
vision points out in a report of the migra 
tion that the flight moved faster than the 
cold air mass. The birds preceded the 
Arctic air at Winnipeg, Canada, and Peoria, 
Ill. In between these places, at Minneapolis 
and at Memphis, the cold front speeded up 
and arrived with the birds. 

(Persons interested in weather prediction 
might consider these findings as sufficient 
reason for taking the winter woolens out of 
storage whenever a large number of migrat 
ing birds is seen overhead in the fall of 
the year. 

While a small amount of snow had fallen 
before the great migration began, naturalists 


do not believe it was deep enough to affect 
seriously the birds’ feeding on waste grain 
in harvested fields. Winds also varied so 
that their influence in initiating the flight 
was probably negligible. The migrating 
flocks seldom had a tail wind to help; the 
winds, including those at about 2,000 feet 
and near ground level, were only partially 
favorable for southward migration. Al- 
together wind conditions, turbulent air, 
snow showers, and low, dense and extensive 
clouds, made for hazardous flight and dif- 
ficult navigation. 

Successive days of cold appear to have 
been enough to put the birds to flight even 
if other conditions were unfavorable. 

Many thousands of ducks made the long 
flight in two days. Trip length varied. be- 
tween 1,400 and 2,000 miles depending on 
which of the waterfowl marshes in Canada 
the birds had left. At an average speed of 
40 miles an hour, it seems likely that some 
birds made the long migratory flight with 
out stopping. ‘ 

No one factor seems to encompass all 
the influences on migration. Better food, 
warmer climate, more shelter, a drive to- 
ward one special place where breeding takes 





FLYING VEHICLE—C. C. Utz, ex- 
ecutive engineer for the defense en- 
ginering group at Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, holds a model of the wingless 
flying machine developed for the 
U. S. Army Transportation Corps. 
Twin rotors are set within barrel-like 
ducts to provide lift and thrust. One 
man controls the entire flight by 
means of simplified controls and pre- 
liminary test model data have proved 
the “soundness” of the concept,” Mr. 
Utz said. 
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place and continuation of the species is 
assured, all are influences on some migra- 
tory animal or bird. 

It seems likely that when the puzzle of 
migration is solved there will be not one 
solution but many. 
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ORNITHOLOGY 


Diving Ducks Hurt 
By Dry Weather 


> DIVING DUCKS, the canvasback and 
redhead among them, have been hit hard 
by three years of drought. 

As a result, the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service reports, hunters are being restricted 
in the number of these ducks they can take. 
Even so, the wildlife experts have expressed 
serious concern over the diving ducks’ 
survival. 

In some areas of the United States and 
southern Canada where the migratory 
waterfowl nest and are raised, the number 
of ponds is now less than half what it 
was in 1955. Canvasback and redhead 
ducks, which build their nests in marshes 
with the nest just inches above the water, 
were particularly hard hit by the drought. 

The 1958 winter waterfowl survey found 
one-third as many canvasbacks along the 
Atlantic and Mississippi flyways (routes 
taken by the migrating birds) as in 1954. 
With almost half the canvasback population 
taken each fall hunting season, the species’ 
survival is precarious. 
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METEOROLOGY 
Tornado Occurrence 
Charted for U. S. 


> EIGHTY-NINE PERCENT of the tor- 
nadoes in the United States occur between 
Feb. 1 and Aug. 31. Some 68°, occur dur- 
ing the four months between April | and 
July 31. Most twisters strike between noon 
and midnight. 

These figures on tornadoes were com 
piled by J. T. Lee of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau’s Severe Local Storms Center, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., from a study of the 3,204 
twisters recorded in the United States dur 
ing the period 1950 to 1956, 

He found an average of 458 tornadoes 
occurred each year from 1950 to 1956, com- 
pared to 149 per year for the period 1916 
to 1950. This increase in the number of 
tornadoes in recent years is attributed to 
better reporting, not to an actual increase 
in the number of storms. 

Only those tornadoes with funnels touch- 
ing the ground were included in Mr. Lee’s 
study. Funnel clouds aloft were not in 
cluded because of the more likely chance of 
mistaken identity. 
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Allergies are not inherited but the ten- 
dency to develop one can be. 


Although the continental shelves extend 
out from land fpr distances ranging from 
a few to many hundreds of miles, the depth 
of water over them is generally less than 
600 feet. 
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MEDICINE 


Study Placenta 


> THE THEORY that babies can bleed ex- 
tensively while still within the womb is sup- 
ported by a clinical report from four in 
vestigators. 

Fetal cells were found in the circulation 
of a pregnant woman, suggesting a leak in 
the placenta, Dr. W. Weiner, director, Re- 
gional Blood Transfusion Service, Birming- 
ham, England, reports in the British Medt- 
cal Journal (Sept. 27). 

Previously, fetal cells had been discovered 
in the female circulatory system after the 
birth of the baby. These cells might have 
entered the maternal circulation during de 
livery, however. 

The woman referred to in the reported 
case was known to have blood group A, 
rhesus negative. She had had one abortion 
at three months and her first baby was 
stillborn. 

A blood test taken near the end of her 
next pregnancy revealed results that were 
contradictory to her known blood group, 
that is, not only did she exhibit Rh negative 
but also Rh positive reactions. 

A cesarean section was performed and 


MEDICINE 
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Leak 


exchange tranfusions were begun on the 
baby as soon as possible. The baby died 
approximately 15 hours after birth, however, 
the investigators said. 

The hemoglobin level of the baby was 
very low, 5.1 grams per 100 milliliters. The 
authors suggest that the baby must have 
bled extensively because the extremely low 
hemoglobin level would not likely be pro- 
duced by hemolysis, the liberation of he- 
moglobin, alone. 

The production of anemia in babies 
through blood loss into the maternal circu 
lation has been suggested by previous re 
searchers. Although hemolysis undoubtedly 
played a role in the cause of anemia in this 
case, the authors indicate that this is a 
further example of severe bleeding of the 
fetus, 

Assisting Dr. Weiner were Rosalie M. 
Child of the department of pathology, J. M. 
Garvie, consulting pediatrician, and W. H. 
Peek, consulting obstetrician and gynecolo- 
gist, all of Manor Hospital, Walsall. 
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Leukemia Deaths Up 


> RADIOACTIVE fallout and other pos- 
sible cancer-causing factors apparently can- 
not be blamed for the increase in leukemia, 
or blood cancer, in the United States. 

In fact, two public health experts report, 
there is no support for a theory that 
Jeukemia-causing factors in the American 
environment have increased sharply within 
the last 15 years. 

Taking into consideration both age and 

racial differences, Drs. Alexander G. Gil 
liam and William A. Walter, epidemiolo- 
gists with the National Cancer Institute, 
report an increase in the death rate from 
leukemia for all ages. Since 1940, however, 
there has been a decline in the rate of in- 
crease among white persons. Between 1930 
and 1940 the increase in the death rate for 
this disease was 64°/, for the whole popula- 
tion. Between 1940 and 1950 it had declined 
to 43%, the scientists report. 
_ They believe that if exposure to environ- 
mental factors is actually responsible for 
the disease there is evidence that such ex- 
posure has either become stabilized or has 
decreased during the past 15 years. 

In contrast to the national picture, some 
areas, including states in New England, the 
east and west South Central regions, the 
South Atlantic and the Mountain regions, 
show a speed-up in the leukemia mortality 
rate increase. Contrary to some earlier re- 
ports, Drs. Gilliam and Walter doubt an 
association between geographic factors and 
leukemia. They believe the number of cases 
reported are too small and that the geo- 
graphic areas are too widely separated to 
consider a relationship probable. There is 
“no reason to single these states out for 


particular consideration,” Drs. Gilliam and 
Walter report. 

Further details of their study, which 
appears in Public Health Reports (Sept.), 
indicate an increase since 1940 in death 
rates for white children three and four 
years old. This increase tends to offset a 
regular decline in the leukemia mortality 


for white infants under one year of age. 
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MEDICINE 
Maternal Death Rate Cut 
In Half in Past 11 Years 


> ONLY HALF as many women are dy- 
ing in childbirth as their counterparts of 
just 11 years ago. 

This greater maternal survival rate has 
come about because the past few years have 
been a period of “phenomenal growth and 
accomplishments unmatched in the history 
of obstetrics,’ Drs. Milton D. Klein and 
Jacob Clahr, members of the Bronx County 
Medical Society’s committee for maternal 
welfare, report in The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association (Sept 20). 

According to the U.S. National Office of 
Vital Statistics, the number of maternal 
deaths for the nation per 10,000 live births 
has decreased from 11.6 in 1946 to four in 
1956. 

As for the cause of death, the percentages 
of decrease in maternal mortality in Bronx 
County between the first and second halves 
of the Il-year study based on 254,249 live 
births were: infection, 80°; anesthesia, 





65°; toxemia, 43°; hemorrhage, 24%, and 
heart disease, 21°. 

Infection showed the greatest reduction 
as a cause of maternal death. 

“Were it not for the large number of 
deaths due to criminal abortion, which 
often does not respond to the antibiotics, 
infection would be eliminated as a leading 
cause of maternal death,” Drs. Klein and 
Clahr say. 

The most frequent cause of maternal 
deaths was hemorrhage. The decrease in 
deaths was primarily due to the more liberal 
use of blood transfusions. 

New blood pressure-lowering drugs and 
diuretics that help the body rid itself of 
fluids help control toxemia. Developments 
in anesthesia and the increasing number of 
qualified persons to administer it have made 
anesthesia safer. 

Also, education of the public concerning 
the importance of early prenatal care and 
good medical care, improved hospital facili 
ties, and more rigid hospital rules and reg- 
ulations have affected the death rate. 

Science News Letter, October 4, 1958 
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Saturday, Oct. 11, 1958, 1:35-1:45 p.m., EDT 

“Adventures in Science” with Watson 
Davis, director of Science Service, over the 
CBS Radio network. Check your local CBS 
station. 

Dr. Arnold Bass, assistant chief of the Free 
Radical Research Section, National Bureau of 
Standards, in Washington, will discuss “Fro- 
zen Fragments of Mo ecules.” 





EMBRYOLOGY 


Test Tube “Mothers” 
Two Baby Mice 


> TWO BABY mice, which had been con 
ceived normally and had had a test tube 
for a mother for two days, have been born 
at the Royal Veterinary College, London. 

The surviving mice were among several 
mouse embryos used in an experiment to 
study the effects of interference during em 
bryo development. 

The embryos were obtained from mice 
when they were at the 8- to 16-cell stage, 
about two and one-half days after concep- 
tion. They were then placed in a test-tube 
culture medium, Anne McLaren and J. D. 
Biggers of the veterinary college report in 
Nature (Sept. 27). 

After two days, they were transplanted 
to a different, pregnant animal. Since only 
the transplanted embryos were albinos they 
could be identified after transplant by eye 
color when they reached the stage of cell 
differentiation. 

The control experiment consisted of trans- 
planting embryos without the intermediate 
test-tube step. A comparison of the two 
types of transplant and the effect of the 
test-tube step revealed that the difference 
in weight and rate of development between 
the two types of embryos was insignificant, 
the scientists note. 

The two baby mice were, at the time the 
report was written, four weeks old and 
apparently unaffected by their unusual de 
velopment. 

Science News Letter, October 4, 1958 
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Study Medical Hypnosis 


> HYPNOSIS and its effects and limita 
tions should be taught in medical and dental 
schools under the auspices of reliable med 
ical authorities, a psychiatrist warns. 

His statement followed closely on the 
heels of the American Medical Association’s 
recent endorsement of hypnosis as a prac 
tical medical tool. The psychiatrist, Dr. 
Zigmond M. Lebensohn of Washington, 
D. C., was an early member of the AMA’s 
council on mental health, the committee 
that reported the results of a two-year study 
on the usefulness of hypnosis in medical 
fields. The council also condemned the use 
of hypnosis for entertainment purposes. 

Dentists were found to use hypnosis more 
than physicians, mainly to reduce the pain 
and anxiety associated with tooth extraction, 
Dr. Lebensohn told Science Service. But 
danger lies in the temptation of the dentist 
to explore the psychiatric life of the patient, 
a field outside of the dentist’s competence, 
he said. 

It is not unusual for doctors and dentists 
to take a quick course in hypnosis from a 
traveling teacher who breezes into town 
and sets up shop in a hotel room, he 
pointed out. Since the art of hypnotizing 
is relatively simple, the student is usually 
satisfied with his new-found powers. Courses 
have been offered to doctors and dentists 
on the basis of a five- or ten-lesson corre 
spondence course. But if hypnosis were 
taught in legitimate schools, it would be 
come less dramatic and its fascination would 
die down, the psychiatrist said. 

Therefore, in agreement with the report 
ing council, Dr. Lebensohn stressed that all 
those who use hypnosis need to be aware 





of the complex nature of the phenomena 
involved. Teaching related to hypnosis, he 
said, should be under responsible medical 
or dental direction and integrated teaching 
programs should include not only the tech- 
niques of induction but also the indications 
and limitations for its use within the spe- 
cific area involved. 

The American Dental Association re- 
ported, in response to an inquiry, that 
while it did not endorse the use of hypnosis, 
many dentists were receiving instructions 
at post-graduate or “brush-up” levels. 

In 1955, the Journal of the American 
Medical Association carried reports on the 
favorable use of hypnosis in pregnancy 
and labor; in 1957, for a Cesarean section 
and hysterectomy; and as recently as this 
past June, a report on the successful use 
of hypnosis during heart surgery was pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the AMA 
in San Francisco. 
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CONSERVATION 
Science Changes 
Conservation Picture 


» “WE ARE approaching the point where 
all our wheat product will be needed for 
our own uses, and we shall cease to be an 
exporter of grain.” 

This prediction, which today seems to be 
wishful thinking, was made just 50 years 
ago when many eminent scientists, engineers 
and Government officials saw only shortages 
and scarcity facing the nation. J. J. Hill's 
statement, one of several equally gloomy 


GLASS WORKER—An ancient art, glass blowing, is combined with modern 

technical skills to produce complicated scientific glassware. Earl Sexton, 

employed at the Indiana University chemistry department, works at a glass- 
turning lathe equipped with a multi-jet gas flame. 
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predictions made by the well-known rail- 
road man and others, led to a conservation 
movement based on fear. 

Today, Dr. Thomas B. Nolan, director of 
the U.S. Geological Survey, reports, the 
movement is based on “wise use of presently 
used resources.” 

Science and technology have changed the 
conservation movement, Dr. Nolan points 
out in Science (Sept. 19), by creating new 
materials faster than consumers can exhaust 
present resources. 

Even our nonrenewable resources, miner- 
als and fuels, present an optimistic picture. 
Better techniques make possible more efh- 
cient and economic development of these 
resources. We have found unknown and 
unsuspected supplies of petroleum and im- 
portant minerals, Dr. Nolan says. He also 
points to “our research-derived capacity to 
produce synthetic fuels” and to our ability 
to “invent or produce out of abundant ma- 
terials, new substances that have predictable, 
specific desired properties.” 

The geologist is also optimistic about the 
nation’s water resources. Dr. Nolan ex- 
plains that we are now solving water prob- 
lems by regulation and using our knowl- 
edge of the water cycle. Current studies in 
water evaporation control, underground 
water and in salt water conversion promise 
to increase the amount of available water. 

“We probably need to fear, not the ex- 
haustion of physical resources, but the dan- 
gers of inadequate or belated utilization of 
our intellectual resources,” he says. “I hope 
we are currently rediscovering the need to 
practice this kind of conservation.” 
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PHYSIOLOGY 
Canines Studied for 
Air Pollution Effects 


> SMOG CONDITIONS in Los Angeles 
County do not worry the local dogs. 

A study of some dogs raised in the smog 
area of Los Angeles County revealed that 
none of them suffered the expected re- 
spiratory tract illnesses. 

Fifty-one canines were examined to com- 
pare their respiratory tract changes with 
dogs that had changes induced by exposure 
to a synthetic smog in inhalation chambers, 
Dr. Earl J. Catcott, of the California State 
Department of Public Health, and Drs. 
Charles J. McCammon and Paul Kotin, 
of the University of Southern California 
School of Medicine, report in the Journal 
of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation (Sept. 15). 

The dogs studied had been exposed to 
natural air pollution as it occurs in the 
Los Angeles area for periods varying from 
four months to 18 years. 

Unpublished studies by Drs. Kotin and 
McCammon have demonstrated that dogs 
exposed to smog in inhalation chambers 
experience a definite morphological change. 
The synthetic smog consisted of gasoline 
vapor plus ozone and ultraviolet light, the 
scientists say. The changes found in the 
dogs were not found in those dogs that had 
been exposed td naturally occurring smog 
during their lifetime. 

Science News Letter, October 4, 1958 
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PHYSIOLOGY 
Chemical in Urine Shows 
Radiation Effects 


> A WARNING signal that could be used 
to indicate whether the body has been 
damaged by radiation is reported by a team 
of Czechoslovakian researchers. 

Studies with rats showed irradiation 
causes an increased excretion of a substance 
which is related to azoxyribonucleic acid, 
or DNA, an essential compound found in 
the living cell. 

Other stresses such as physical restraint 
or bone fractures do not produce the same 
results, the scientists report in Nature (Sept. 
13). The scientists say that within a cer 
tain dose-range the amount of deoxycytidine, 
a compound containing deoxyribose, ex 
creted during the first 24 hours after irra 
diation depends on the irradiation dose 
used, 

Excretion of deoxycytidine can thus be 
come a new sensitive indicator of post 
irradiation changes, they conclude. it may 
also be useful in evaluating methods of pro 
tection against ionizing radiation. “Damage 
can be detected earlier and much more 
simply than with the diagnostic methods in 
use at the present,” the scientists point out. 
The presence of the deoxycytidine could be 
detected even after low irradiation doses. 

The scientists believe irradiation causes 
either increased release of deoxycytdine 
from DNA or that it accumulates because 
the synthesis of DNA is stopped. 

J. Parizek, M. Arient, Z. Dienstbier and 
J. Skoda, all of Prague, reported on results 
of their research. 
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CONSERVATION 
Virgin Prairie Land Set 
Aside for Research, Study 


> UNBROKEN PRAIRIE lands took on a 
new importance in the jet age as scientists 
and conservationists gathered to dedicate 
160 acres of land that has never been cut 
by the plow. 

The Tucker Prairie Research Station near 
Columbia, Mo., has been established to pre- 
serve one of the few remaining tracts of 
natural prairie land in the United States. 
Here, Dr. Alan T. Waterman, director of 
the National Science Foundation, pointed 
out, scientists will be able to observe the 
essential role environment plays in the study 
of biology. 

The study of living things in their natural 
environment rather than in the laboratory 
is attracting more and more scientific in- 
terest. However, natural environment is 
becoming rare in the face of the steady and 
uncontrolled growth of urbanization and 
mechanization, Dr. Waterman said. 

It is now obvious, he explained, that the 
“survival of natural environments cannot be 
left to chance but must be the subject of 
organized effort, supported, where necessary, 
by local and Federal Government.” 

Commending the University of Missouri 
for its activities in preserving the Tucker 
prairie, Dr. Waterman also described the 
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crucial role universities play in preserving 
natural resources. They participate in three 
ways: establish fundamental principles 
through basic research; encourage and train 
biologists to become ecologists; and support 
and influence local and national policies 
that will “insure effective land utilization 
and preserve irreplaceable natural resources.” 

The research station will be a joint state- 
University activity, where soil, animal and 
plant studies of a typical wet-grass prairie 
area can be studied. 

The National Science Foundation con- 
tributed $19,000 toward the purchase of the 
tract of land. Conservation groups and 
private individuals interested in the preser- 
vation of a piece of untouched prairie land 
also contributed. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 
94 Paralytics Received 
Salk Vaccine Series 


> APPROXIMATELY 94 cases of paralytic 
polio have been reported since January in 
persons who had received the entire series 
of anti-polio shots. 

The fact that the polio vaccine did not 
protect these people from the crippling virus 
could be attributed to several causes. 

First, the shots may not have been re- 
ceived in proper sequence, Dr. C. C. Dauer, 
medical adviser of the National Office of 
Vital Statistics, said. The first two shots 
must be taken one month apart while the 
final shot must be taken not before seven 
months have elapsed after the second shot. 

Secondly, the vaccine itself is not guar- 
anteed to be 100° effective. The percentage 
of satisfactory immunization ranges some- 
where between 70°% and 90°. 

The third cause for failure of the vaccine 
to protect is the recognized fact that if a 
year has elapsed since the administration of 
the polio shots, the effectiveness may dimin- 
ish. Exposure to a severe epidemic of the 
virus can then overcome the vaccine’s 
potency. 

During polio outbreaks, people tend to 
rush for their polio shots, thinking that the 
vaccine will quickly ward off any chance 
of contracting the disease. Unfortunately, 
this last minute dash will not give adequate 
protection, public health experts warn. The 
shots must be staggered over the proper 
time period before they can become ef- 
fective. 

Only 2,220 cases of paralytic, :non-para- 
lytic and unspecified poliomyelitis were re- 
ported for the whole population of the 
country in the 35 weeks ending Aug. 30. 
The total last year at this time was 3,879. 
The marked decline in the frequency of 
cases in the last two years may be attributed 
in large measure to the widespread use of 
the Salk vaccine. 

Despite this encouraging news, the fact 
remains that 44,000,000 persons under the 
age of 40 still lack proper protection. Cur- 
rently scientists are working on the develop- 
ment of a more potent vaccine that may 
give lasting immunity. The duration of 
protection offered by the Salk vaccine is still 
unknown. 
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GEOPHYSICS 
Lowest Temperature 
Recorded by Soviets 


> THE WORLD’s lowest temperature, 
124.1 degrees below zero Fahrenheit, was 
recorded on Aug. 9, 1958, by Russians at 
Sovietskaya, their Antarctic base. 

This low temperature record from the 
world’s “icebox” is within approximately 
six degrees of the coldest scientists calculate 
the earth might ever reach, or minus~130 
degrees Fahrenheit. Edwin Flowers of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau told Science Service 
of the new world’s record low temperature. 

The extreme altitude of Sovietskaya, some 
12,000 feet, probably accounts for the very 
low temperature recorded there. Russian 
stations high inland in Antarctica have 
consistently been setting record lows dur 
ing 1958, the first year of their operation. 

For instance, in June, the beginning of 
the Antarctic winter, three successive rec- 
ords were set. At Vostok, about 11,500 feet 
above sea level, the thermometer hit minus 
113.3 degrees Fahrenheit on June 15. Only 
four days later the mercury fell to minus 
113.8 degrees at Sovietskaya, and on June 
25 it plunged to minus 117.4 degrees at the 
same station. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


Radioactivity in Milk Is 
Within Permissible Levels 


>» LATEST TESTS for the presence of 
radioactivity in milk show that the amounts 
of strontium-90 fall “well within the per- 
missible levels recommended by the Na- 
tional Committee on Radiation Protection 
and Measurement.” 

Amounts of other radioisotopes, including 
cesium-137, iodine-131, barium-140 and 
strontium-89, also were under the limits set 
as safe over a lifctime, the U.S. Public 
Health Service has announced. The tests 
include results from four new stations in 
Georgia, Texas, North Dakota and Illinois. 
They represent milk samples collected 
through May, June and July. 

Although dose levels established by the 
radiation committee are for water, Public 
Health officials point out that they are gen- 
erally accepted as being applicable to milk. 

Levels of strontium-90 in milk ranged 
from about three to ten micromicrocuries 
per liter in May to about three to 18 micro- 
microcuries in July. The permissible limit 
is 80 micromicrocuries per liter. A micro- 
microcurie is one-millionth of a millionth 
of a curie. A curie is equal to the radio- 
activity produced by about one-thirtieth of 
an ounce of radium. 
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MEDICINE 
Report Tests of 
Oral Diabetic Drug 


> CHLORPROPAMIDE, an oral drug for 
treating diabetics, has longer lasting effects 
and is twice as powerful as other agents 
now available. 

The drug, called Diabinese by its devel 
oper, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., is not yet 
available for general use, although it has 
been tested on more than 5,000 patients. 

At the opening session in New York of 
the Conference on Chlorpropamide and Dia- 
betes Mellitus, sponsored jointly by the New 
York Academy of Sciences and Pfizer, 
studies showing that Diabinese remains in 
the blood stream of a patient for 72 hours 
after a single dose were reported. The re 
search by Drs. Philip Johnson, Allen Hennes 
and Kelly M. West of the University of 
Oklahoma also showed that the body does 
not appear to alter the drug chemically be- 
fore excreting it. 

The studies were made with a form of 
chlorpropamide tagged with radioactive 
sulfur-35. 

Dr. West and Dr. Stanley R. McCamp 
bell, also of the University of Oklahoma, 
compared the drug’s effectiveness in low 
ering blood sugar levels with tolbutamide, 
at present the most widely used of the sul 
fonylurea pills. They found that two hours 
after the first dose, Diabinese produced 
lower blood sugar evels than did tolbuta 
mide. Only half as much of the new drug 
was needed to produce the same lowering 
of blood sugar. 

Diabetes is a metabolic disease known for 
some 3,500 years whose cause is still un 
known. 

Until 1922, when insulin was discovered, 
only dietary restrictions were available to 
help the diabetic. Since then, daily injections 
of insulin enable virtually all diabetics to 
lead normal lives. Oral insulin substitutes 
have been used to control the most common 


form of diabetes in some persons. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 
Movies and Records Aid 
Anthropologist’s Work 


> THE MOTION PICTURE camera and 
the tape recorder are going into the jungles, 
deserts and other remote areas of the world 
to become the right hand of the anthro 
pologist. 

With photographs, motion picture film 
and tape recordings, the anthropologist has 
a permanent record of the activities of the 
primitive people he is studying. The exist- 
ence of such records has meant that anthro- 
pology could take a giant step forward in 
solving some of its own “peculiar” prob- 
lems, Dr. Margaret Mead, noted anthro- 
pologist, said, 

It is now possible to begin microcultural 
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studies (the study of individuals and small 
groups within cultures) without the limi- 
tations of 25 years ago. Previously, obser- 
vations of primitive peoples were mostly 
written and thus susceptible to all kinds of 
translation and interpretive difficulties. Only 
the observer’s words and impressions of the 
group he was studying were available. 
Checks on reliability and validity of his ob- 
servations were difficult or non-existent. 

Dr. Mead explained to an audience gath- 
ered in Washington to hear the first talk 
in the new Washington Science Lecture 
Series that it is now possible to trace and 
compare observations of individuals, Cross- 
checking, comparing an individual’s be- 
havior at different times or comparing two 
persons’ behavior under the same circum- 
stances, has become more effective, impart- 
ing some objectivity to the science of an- 
thropology. 

Illustrating her lecture with slides of an 
Admiralty Islands society taken 25 years 
apart, Dr. Mead showed how the camera 
contributed to the scientist’s research. With 
the anthropologist’s study material being 
rapidly destroyed as surviving primitive 
peoples disappear, it has become even more 
necessary to make as objective studies of 
these peoples as possible. 

Thus, Dr. Mead explained, we are be- 
ginning to see a change in anthropology as 
the methodology—the means for gathering 
facts and observations—assumes new im- 
portance. Anthropology began as a simple 
description of the activities and relations of 
peoples. Problems were raised because the 
science was dependent on human beings in 
their natural environment. The camera and 
recording machine have brought many ob- 
servers to the scene and made repeated 
study of the material possible. 
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PHARMACOLOGY 
Chemical in Licorice Root 
Depresses ACTH Output 


>» THE STUFF that makes licorice root 
sweet may turn out to be a useful drug. 

It acts very much like desoxycorticos- 
terone, a chemical relative of the adrenal 
hormone cortisone, Dr. Shirley D. Kraus 
of the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy re- 
ports. 

Experiments with mice subjected to the 
stresses of cold and hunger showed that 
when the animals were given the licorice 
root compound, glycyrrhizin, their resist- 
ance to stress was greatly reduced. Since 
cold and hunger are believed to increase 
the adrenal gland’s activity through release 
of ACTH, Dr. Kraus points out that gly- 
cyrrhizin may depress the output of ACTH. 

Desoxycorticosterone also depresses 
ACTH release. Earlier studies have shown 
the licorice substance can replace desoxy- 
corticosterone in treating persons who have 
had their adrenal glands removed or persons 
afflicted with Addison’s disease. 

Dr. Kraus’ research, reported in the Jour- 
nal of Experimental Medicine (Sept. 1) 
published by the Rockefeller Institute, is 
further evidence of the similarities between 
the two substances. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 


X-Ray Shows Basic Step 
In Muscle Contraction 


> X-RAY PROOF of the change that takes 
place in muscle protein when the muscle 
contracts was presented by a scientist. 

Working with the fiber-like protein acto- 
myosin, extracted from fish muscle, Dr. 
F. G. E. Pautard of The University of 
Leeds department of biomolecular structure 
reports that he obtained “X-ray indications 
of a transformation of a proportion of the 
protein into the supercontracted state.” 

This points to changes in the protein 
chain that makes up actomyosin. 

The addition of ATP, an important en- 
ergy-carrying compound found in all cells, 
to actomyosin when it was in a jelly-like 
form caused the muscle protein's shrinkage 
and contraction. The X-ray pattern of the 
ATP-treated actomyosin gel showed funda- 
mental changes in the muscle protein. 

Untreated gels could easily be stretched 
and had a characteristic X-ray pattern, the 
scientist reports in Nature (Sept. 20). ATP- 
treated gels were brittle and not easily han- 
dled. However, upon further treatment, 
specimens of the muscle protein showed 
changes in its X-ray pattern. 

ATP is the name given to adenosine 
triphosphate. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 
Find Possible Danger 
In “Safe’ Water 


> DUCKS have turned out to be unusually 
good in a deadly business: concentrating 
radioactive cesium. 

Their muscles tissue can concentrate 
cesium-137 about 2,000 times over the level 
present in the water, Dr. Robert C. Pendle-’ 
ton and Wayne C. Hanson of General 
Electric reported to the Second United 
Nations International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy meeting 
in Geneva. 

The ducks are not ‘alone in their ex- 
ceptional concentrating powers, however. 
Algae concentrate cesium-137 1,200 times 
over the water’s level, bullrush seeds con- 
centrate it 70 times. As a result, the scien- 
tists reported, water perfectly safe to drink 
might still contain thousands of times too 
high a level of radioactive isotopes if the 
water is also a source of food. 

By constructing an artificial pond in 
which they duplicated a natural pond en- 
vironment, the scientists were able to study 
the effects of cesium-137 on living organ- 
isms in a typica: aquatic community. 

Within 50 hours after the radioactive 
cesium had been added to the water, 95°/, 
of it had been removed by the algae, plants 
and animals; 99°, was removed in five days. 

Dr. Pendleton said that results of the ex- 
periments show aquatic plants accumulate 
cesium-137 about 500 times as much as 
plants grown in soil. He also pointed out 
that carnivorous animals concentrate the 
radio-isotope to’ higher levels than animals 
that eat plants. 
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Biology by the 


The Bermuda Biological Station, situated at a world 
famous vacationland, is providing scientists with answers to 


the mysteries of the sea. 


By HOWARD SIMONS 


> THE SAME CLEAR blue water that pro 
vides scenic beauty and recreation for count- 
less thousands of visitors to Bermuda may 
also provide clues to some scientific mys- 
teries. 

Each summer, about two dozen men and 
women from the United States and a few 
other nations come to an old sea resort 
nestled on a small knoll, just opposite 
Kindley Field, the U. S. Air Force base in 
Bermuda. As other comers to the Island, 
they wear Bermuda shorts and go fishing, 
skin diving and boating. But, these are 
neither honeymooners nor vacationers. They 
are scientists, And their fishing, skin diving 
and boating is not for pleasure, but part of 
their research. 

They come to Bermuda because it is a 
permanently anchored science station in the 
Atlantic Ocean, with the deep sea close at 
hand, an abundance of sea life, and some of 
the clearest ocean water in the world. 

The old sea resort hotel is now the 
Bermuda Biological Station, a meeting and 
working place for scientists engaged in re- 
search to learn more about the world and 
its inhabitants. The Station is representative 
of many others like it in other countries 
throughout the world. 


Unknown Oceans 


The ocean, which covers two-thirds of the 
surface of the earth, is becoming more and 
more important to the land dweller. Yet, 
man knows less about the ocean than he 
knows about most other parts of his enyiron- 
ment. Great amounts of money are being 
spent to explore upwards into outer space. 
Comparably, almost nothing is being spent 
to explore the depths. 

Many scientists are convinced that if the 
world is going to be capable of feeding, 
clothing and sheltering an overpopulated 
community, it will have to turn to the sea 
to do it. As Dr. William H. Sutcliffe, Jr., 
director of the Bermuda Biological Station, 
’ put it, “If we stop to think about it, every- 
thing that is grown and eaten, and every- 
thing that is mined and made, eventually 
ends up in the sea. Somewhere along the 
line, we will have to get it back.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, that some 
of the studies at this island marine biology 
station are directly aimed at learning how 
man can best harvest the sea. 

One study, for example, involves probing 
the Sargasso Sea, a 1,000,000 or so square 
mile eddy lying mostly to the southwest of 
the Island. It is one of the most impover- 
ished areas in the world. The cause of its 
apparent near sterility is that it lacks nutri- 


ents to sustain little more than a sparse 
population of tiny plants and animals called 
plankton. The sea, like the land, needs 
fertilizers, particularly nitrates and phos- 
phates. Normally, these show up in the 
ocean from either runoff from land masses 
or from an upwelling of ocean water. The 
Sargasso Sea has neither source. 

The Sargasso Sea is so barren of animal 
life that few large fish make their perma- 
nent home there. But the tiny animal pop- 
ulations and how they sustain themselves is 
highly important to researchers. Their sus- 
tenance is what interests Dr. David W. 
Menzel of the Bermuda Biological Station 
staff. 

He is one of a team of researchers cur- 
rently making a year-round study of the 
productivity of nutrients in the Sargasso 
Sea in collaboration with the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institute under a grant from 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

It is conceivable that the picture Dr. 
Menzel will be able to paint at his research’s 
end will provide fishermen everywhere with 
a system for predicting commercial fish pop- 
ulations. Plankton depend on _ nutrients. 


Small fish depend on plankton. Large edi- 
ble fish depend on small fish. By following 
the nutrients in the sea, one might be able 
to follow fish. 

Other scientists from the United States, 
France and Sweden are studying underwater 
optics, how fish navigate and what the con- 








Sea 


stant chattering between underwater crea- 
tures means. 

Not all the research involves the sea itself. 
Many of the studies at the Station depend 
on the sea for experimental animals. Work 
on what happens during the development of 
the cells in these animals, for example, can 
be applicable to what happens in human 
cells. 

Other studies are aimed at trying to fit 
together some of the pieces of that giant 
jigsaw puzzle we call life. Dr. Ivan M. 
Goodbody of the University College of the 
West Indies, Mona, Jamaica, for example, is 
hoping to explain why a small sea animal 
known as the tunicate stores some of its 
waste, rather than passing it out of its body. 

Dr. Sutcliffe himself is engaged in re- 
search, something he squeezes in between 
the constant demands made of him as the 
Station’s chief administrative officer. He is 
studying the plankton in the Bermuda area 
to determine where the spiny lobster orig 
inates. This clawless delicacy is a commer 
cial sea animal and important to the Island. 


School for Biologists 


The Station is also providing several medi 
cal students with an opportunity to perform 
research and, at the same time, study a 
tailored course in marine biology being 
taught by a group of working researchers. 
This project is being conducted in coopera- 
tion with New York University. 

What the scientists find in their relatively 
short stay at the Station often takes months 
to analyze, interpret and record. Much of 
this is done back in the universities from 
which the researchers have come to Ber 


BERMUDA FOR SCIENTISTS—T his one-time sea resort hotel is now serv- 

ing science as the Bermuda Biological Station where researchers from 

throughout the world gather to skin dive, boat and fish—not for fun, but to 

unravel the mysteries of man and his environment. The Station’s 60-foot 
research vessel, the Panulirus, is in the foreground. 





muda. Almost all the scientists at the Station 
are also professors. 

Their work is supported, in large measure, 
by grants from many sources—either their 
universities, the Station itself, or such Gov- 
ernment — as the National Institutes 
of Health, National Science Foundation, the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Office 
of Naval Research. 

The Station, in turn, is supported by 
funds from an original endowment by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, grants, and by fees 
charged to the scientists who use its re 
search laboratories, equipment and 
housing facilities. 

Historically, the Bermuda Biological Sta 
tion for Research was established in 1903 
through the joint efforts of the Bermuda 
Natural History Society, Harvard University 
and New York University. The present 
Station was officially opened in 1932. Al 
though it had its ups and downs until after 


boats, 


World War the Station today is con 
sidered one of the best of its kind in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Because of its location in the Atlantic 


Ocean, it offers scientists ready access to the 
study of problems in oceanography and bi 
ology. Collecting and field work can be 
maintained throughout the year. 

Important, too, is the fact that life at the 
Station for both the permanent staff and the 
visiting scientists is a pleasant one. In many 
respects, it resembles a college campus in its 
friendliness and atmosphere. 

The character of this marine biology sta 
tion is perhaps best caught when the lay 
man strolls around .and eavesdrops, as this 
writer did. On his first visit, the first words 
he heard were, “Hey, Dave, your eggs have 


hatched!” 
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ENGINEERING 
Solar Furnace Features 
Front-Surface Mirror 


See Front Cover 


> A GIANT solar furnace, dedicated at the 
U. S. Army’s Quartermaster Research & 
Engineering Command in Natick, Mass., on 
Sept. 30, can bring a sample of material at 
the image position to a temperature of 5,000 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

The photograph on the cover of this 
week’s Science News Letter shows some 
of the 180 spherical mirrors, each two feet 


square, that make up the concentrator o1 

heart of the furnace. All the mirrors are 

contained in a 30-square-foot frame. 
Through the development of a_ special 


slumping technique, American Optical Com 
scientists were able to curve each 
a radius of 472 inches without 
grinding and polishing. The collector 
mirror is front-surfaced by vacuum de 
posited aluminized reflecting material with 
a protective silicon monoxide coating. 

It is believed that the use of a front-sur 
face mirror will be more efficient than the 
conventional back-surfaces due to less heat 
loss by absorption. Concentration of the 
sun’s radiation results in an image approxi 
mately four inches in diameter focused 
within the test chamber. 
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ADOLESCENCE AND THE CoNPLICT oF GENERA- 
tions: An Introduction to Some of the Psycho- 
analytic Contributions to the Understanding of 
Adolescence-—Gerald H. J. Pearson—Norton, 186 
p., $3.95. Stresses the adult's behavior toward 
the adolescent, its cause and its effect. 

Aacression—John Paul Scott—Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press, 148 p., illus., $3.75. Research find- 
ings show that there is no physiological evi- 
dence of spontaneous driving force for fighting; 
that all stimulation for aggression comes from 
forces in external environment. 

Apert A. MicHELson: America’s First Nobel 
Prize Physicist—John H. Wilson, Jr.—Messner, 
190 p., $2.95. Biography for young people. 
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sheath—Macmillan, 1311 p., illus., $18. Brings 
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ELEMENTS OF GEoLoGy—James H, Zumberge 
—Wiley, 197 p., illus., $5.50. Text for one 
semester course in geology 
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ment)—George L. Clark, Gessner G. Hawley 
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How Asour THE WEATHER? 
Fisher, foreword by Ernest J. Christie—Harper, 
rev, ed., 172 p., illus., $3.75. Good introduction 
for the layman, brought up-to-date. 


Kinetic THEoryY or Gases—R. D. Present 
McGraw, 280 p., $7.75. Introductory textbook 
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Man: His First Million Years—-Ashley Mon 
tagu—New Am. Lib., 192 p., illus., paper, 50¢ 
Reprint of 1957 hardcover edition published by 
World Pub. Co. 


Marty MANnn’s New Primer ON ALCOHOL- 
ism: How People Drink, How to Recognize 
Alcoholics, and What to Do About Them 
Rinehart, rev. ed., 238 p., $2.95. Information 
about the disease, its nature and its symptoms. 


was 


MATHEMATICS IN FUN AND IN EARNEST 
Nathan Altshiller Court—Dial Press, 250 p., 
$4.75. Collection of for the ‘layman, 


including some famous problems. 


essays 


SoctaL ANTHROPOLOGY—A, R., 
M. N. Srinivas, Ed.—Univ. of 
93.75. Selected 


Our or THE SHADows: The Story of Muscular 
Dystrophy—Elizabeth Ogg—Public Affairs Com 
mittee, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
illus., paper, 25¢. 


METHOD IN 
Radcliffe-Brown, 
Chicago Press, essays. 


189 p., 


271, 28 p., 


Peace on Atomic War—Albert Schweitzer 
Holt, 47 p., $1.50. Appeal to the nations to 
stop the testing of atomic weapons. 


PHOTOCHEMICAL SECONDARY REACTIONS IN 
Ursan Air—Philip A. Leighton and William 
A. Perkins—Azr Pollution, Report No. 24, 212 
p., paper, $6. Summarizes the important 


tions such as those which occur in auto exhaust. 


reac 


THe Puysicist’s ConcepTion oF Narurt 
Werner Heisenberg, trans. from the German by 
Arnold J. Pomerans—Harcourt, 192 p., $3.75 
The Nobelist’s essays on science and philosophy. 


Puysics AND PHILosopHy—Sir James Jeans 
Univ. of Mich. Press, 222 p., paper, $1.75. A 
physicist’s reflections on some of the problems 
of philosophy, first published in 1942. 


REMEDIES AND Rackets: The Truth About 
Patent Medicines Today—James Cook, introd. 
by Oliver Field—Norton, 252 $3.75. Ex 


poses the techniques used by drug promoters 
to sell the American public a_ billion 
worth of patent medicines this year. 


dollars 


STATICS AND THE DYNAMICS OF A PARTICLE 
William Duncan MacMillan—Dover, new ed., 
430 p., illus., paper, $2. Textbook on theoretical 
mechanics first published in 1927. 


TECHNIC AND PRACTICE OF PsYCHOANALYSIS 
Leon J. Saul—Lippincott, 244 p., $8. Discussion 
of modern psychoanalytic method. 


THERE’s ADVENTURE IN METEOROLOGY—Neil 
P, Ruzic—Pop. Mechanics, 166 p., illus. by 
Frank C. Murphy, $2.95. Popular introduction 
to a career in meteorology. 


THERE’s ADVENTURE IN RockeTs—Julian May 
—Pop. Mechanics, 192 p., illus. by Frank C. 
Murphy, $2.95. Introduces boys to a career in 
rocketry. 

War-Wal: 
Amazon—Nicholas 


Through the Forests North of the 
Guppy—Dution, 373 p., 
illus., $5.95. Adventures penetrating the jungles 
of British Guiana, home of the White Indians. 
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Best Book 
Contest ik 


$1600 Cash Suede plus 40% royalty. All types ¢ 
manuscripts Invi For Contest rules and details of 
famous publishing plan, write for free Brochure SN. 


Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 











Save Money On These Prized Exclusive Gifts! 








Famous Wittnauer 
Empire BAROMETER 
and HUMI-THERM 





No finer nor more magnificent instrument made 
A 


anywhere in the world——regardless of cost. d 
veritable collector’s item that will enhance the 
decor of any man’s office, home or den iree 
different gauges give super sensitive, accurate 
Barometer_ readings, Humidity and Temperature. 
Measures 7%” in diameter. Entire unit is richly 
engraved with gold stamped pear! finished dials 
Has a hook for hanging on mantel or wall or it 
can be set on table or desk via taste- 


$21. 


ppd. 


fully wrought pedestal. Gift boxed 
6 for $123.00 

GUARANTEED WITTNAUER 
WEATHER “KEY” INSTRUMENTS 


An Exotic Offering from the Orient 
“Live” Butterfly & Bamboo 


COASTER SET 





another coaster set, but a symphony of 


Not just 

natural beauty and oriental craftsmanship. Dec 
orative Holder and 6 Coasters are completely 
hand-made of select pieces of highly polished 
genuine bamboo. Base of each coaster contains 
a richly hued, attractive, “‘live’’ butterfly per 
fectly laminated between two pieces of glass 
Roughest usage in water or out, will not harm 
the gorgeous “live” butterflies. Com- 5. 95 
plete Set einer biedet be 


(6 Sets $32. 70 ppd. ) ppd. 


Windproof, Waterproof, Flameless, 
Fuelless Pocket Size 


SOLAR CIGARETTE LIGHTER 
oe Every 
under the Sun 


The most practical 
outdoor cigarette 
lighter ever created! 
A precision instrument 
that utilizes the power 
of the sun to_light 
your cigarette. Forget 
about fuels, matches, 
wicks, danger of fire 
Merely insert a cigarette in scientifically de- 
signed parabolic pocket-sized reflector and in just 
a few seconds your cigarette is lit. No PUF 
FING IS REQUIRED! Perfect for all outdoors 
camping, fishing, beach and boats. Guaran 
teed to amaze and amuse you—and your friends! 
Also works thru sunny windows in- 
ROOEE cee ce rece seis neevssee e 


(3 for $2.75) ppd. 












Complete Set—$4.95 ppd. 
(6 Sets Above—$26. 70 ppd. ) 


Hand Wrought Silver Tone 
Letter Opener & Paper Weight 
Authentic Replicas of Michelangelo’s DAVID 


Created for us by skilled artisans at a little 
fee in Florence, Italy. The letter opener, 
7%” long, is topped by a replica of the ori 
nal statue of DAVID as sculptured by the 
famed Michelangelo in 1499. Opener fits 
snugly into carved metal sheath. Ingenious 
silver tone hand finishing makes the entire 

piece look and feel like pure sterling. 
Accompanying paper weight, 4” in diameter, 
has a heavily embossed head of Michel- 
angelo’s DAVID with the words “David by 
Michelangelo, Florence, Italy.” 

The set is almost completely hand made and 
no two sets are ever Rmyass alike. Packed in 
attractive gift box with authenticating certifi- 
cate and gift card. 





World's a Unusual — 


Lift Up — It’s Lit! 
Set D 


styled 
“conversational piece”’ 
the executive desk or home 
table 
lift it and IT’S LIT—+ 
back and IT’S OUT! One 





t Dependable Lighter 


LIGHT-O-MATIC 


own —— It’s Out! 


Unique and striking in appearance 
for the connoisseur. A 
to decorate 


(6 for $1 oul ies 


Hand Painted, 
Genuine 
, MALLARD. 
LIGHTER & 
ASHTRAYS SET 


_=_—. A Gift to Give or 
i Get * Office or 
Here's an opportunity to i 4 away with the dull and 
ordinary—-to add charm and beauty to normally Sa 
dane ash trays and cigarette lighter so essentia 





coffee 


filling 


office and home. Genuine, rich, gleaming whi China 

LR monte Pn lighter stands 4” high with both sides tastefully hand 

men to last a lifetime. Beauti- Rented = \—. — ol Lig HAI 1 i... h +] 
4 1 ne two deep ashtrays H ec 8 0 

bar gift boxed. Measures 3 cigarrettes carry same hand painted designs. A really 





beautiful set worth far more than its 
THE FLOWER JEWEL—En- exceedingly low price ....-eeessee0% $3.95 
chanting silver filigree with $20 
raised floral design and 20 (6 Sets .70 ppd.) ppd. 
multi- eolered. Snestes gous that a te 
cast a glorious rainbow reflec- 
tion, A veritable heirloom piece. Water ON or OFF at 


SAME TEMPERATURE — SAME PRESSURE 








THE COACHMAN—I kel ld with Igin 
heavily embossed dante aa ait $14.95 pd. E 
(6 tor 68.70) SHOWER ECONOMIZER 
om ‘The Perfect nizer 
f ; ton the Does Eetnorine! Saves Water, Fuel, Money! 
~. \ ‘ CALENDAR MEMO PAD Set your shower to temperature and 


in Hand-made 








You can 
the beauty and 
this complete 
when 


val 
Org: 


ee feasuring a 
andy 11” 








, Embossed 
Florentine Leather Folder 
e Florentine Leather Cover 


« Over 200 ‘‘Live’’ Memo 
Pp 
© Dated Page for Every 
Day of Week 
«© Weekly Expense Record 
PLUS 2 EXTRA “LIVE” 

MEMO PADS—a total ect for homes, resorts, schools, hotels, 
well over 600 slips 
only appreciate 
ou have it before 


when open, it folds to lend 
a distinctive touch on desk 


pressure desired—-then shut it off by 
a slight tug of the ‘Beonomizer”’ 
chain. After you're all soaped up, an- 
other Wetar tug of the chain restores 
the same temperature and 
pressure as before! Fits all showers, 
eerewe on in a minute. Made of solid 
brass—-heavy chrome pjated, a 
ditionally guaranteed 2 

precision made to last a lifetime! Per 





motels, apartment houses, 


institutions, trailers... .. $3.95 


plus 36¢ pp. & hdig. 
(3 for $10.85—pius 50¢ pp. & hdig.) 


ue of 
anizer 


ate Large, tonite, Cast Aluminum 





“desk 
” 


at office or home. Full 
cover is Hand Crafted in Italy of embossed Florentine Remington WEATHER VANE 
Leather. Edges are perforated and hand stitched. The 
cover is moire lined with full width pockets in top and Not only designed to give precise wind 
bottom flaps for handy storage of memos. A 5 95 direction, but adds a distineti etive note 
really wonderful gift to give or get, Each.... ° of beauty to every * American home. 
ppd Newly designed ot ee 
° cision engineered from 
(6 for $32.70 — 12 for $60 ppd.) strong cast, non- 
FREE—Individual imprinting of names in gold on quan- aluminum. Has full 21 
tities of 12 0 or more. classic aptew . © = 
_ choice of 
a BR 8 a 
ments. Wind direction indi- 
cators — "NE sS--W- 


Order Today and Save. Send Check 
or M.O. C.O.D. orders plus fee. 
Money Back Guarantee. Protects 


you against risk. 





are all three-dimensional. 
Exclusive Universal Mount provides for 


sturdy permanent attachment of vane to 
any shape roof in a jiffy. All vanes fin- 
ished in gleami: black Height of 
vanes, vary from oe pe”. When 
ordering, # ornanmen 

fesired . : me . eeeeerere $9.98 





Any 6 for $56.88 ppd. 





SCOTT-MITCHELL HOUSE, Irc. 
Dept. 24-) — 415 South Broadway, Yonkers, New York 











3% 


ounces, 


‘ 


> a 





JOHN SURREY Lid., Dept. 


Free Re 


START SPEAKING 


FRENCH 
SPANISH sinos: ovcencur: 


HEBE's the easiest ne | to learn FRENCH, SPANISH, 
Russian, German, Italian, Japanese or Brazilian 
sten to FREE 








& 














2-si non-breakable record. Let your 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 
That's all you hear! No dull, tedious work. Just listen— 
imitate! It’s that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 25¢ to 
cover cost of special packaging, shipping. State 
jonpuese you want. We'll also send free information on 
full Cortina course, No obligation. CORTINA ACADEMY, 
Dept. 6010, 136 W. 52nd &t., New York 19. 


Model MSA 


a teaching easier 
ik Heoning faster! 


Here is a teaching microscope with 
built-in features to aid the instructor 
and student, yet priced for school 
budgets. 

@ Inclined prismatic eyepiece 
totates 360° permitting two 
students or teacher and student 
to share the instrument 


Built-in low-voltage illuminating 
system, fixed condensing lens 
. » « transformer conveniently 
housed in base . . . accessory 
mirror included . . . cabinet 
Substage condenser with aper- 
ture iris diaphragm assures 
correct and brilliant illumination 
at all powers . . . filter on swing- 
out mount 


All metal construction with 
durable black and chrome finish 


Low positioned coarse and fine 
focusing controls with protective 
stops to prevent damage to 
Objectives or slides 
Three parfocal achromatic objec- 
tives 4X, 10X, 40X : professional 
quality with full numerical 
aperture . . . triple nosepiece 
«three eyepieces 5X, 10X, 15X 
. available magnifications — 
20X, 40X, 50X, 6OX, 100X, 
150X, 200X, 400X, 600X 


FREE 10-DAY TRIAL 

















iP of 
Nes 


In lots of 25 — only $94.16 


UN 


TRON 


N UNITED SCIENTIFIC CO 


STREET . BOSTON 9, MASS 
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THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILS! 


RECHARGEABLE FLASHLITE 


A Flashlite that never needs batteries. Weighs only 
Gives a bright clear light. 
forever because it is equipped with non-corrosive- 
hermetically sealed storage batteries. 
Easy to operate. 

Simply snap off cap—Plug into any A.C. 
outlet (up to 250 volts) 

Cannot overcharge. 
while recharging takes place. 
charge can be done overnight. Only 20 
Milli Amps are required. Complete with 
instructions. 


Will last 


Lamp head is off 
Full re- 


Special $4.95 Postpaid 


—_— ee ae ee eee ee ee 


SN-75, 11 W. 32nd St., New York 1, New York | 





EXPERT WATCH REPAIRING 


Your watch makes 18,000 beats per hour and, 
naturally, it needs periodical cleaning and re- 
oiling approximately every 12 or 18 months. 
Whatever the MAKE, whatever the AGE, any 
watch or clock is SAFE in the hands of: 


BERNARD SAMTER 


Certified Swiss Watch Technician 
55 West 42nd Street New York City 


Room 1453 LOngacre 4-6353 


Full year guarantee °* Efficient and rapid mail 
service * Estimate supplied for every watch. 





NICE CAR 
deserves a 


NEW Kozak ad 


BARGAIN OFFER: One $3 regular and one $4 
SUPER Auto DRYWASH cloths—$7 value for 
$5. Safely wiping and DRYwashing nice cars for 
33 years. Save their cost dozens of times. Guar- 
anteed. KozaK, 154 S. Lyon St., Batavia, N. Y. 





AMAZING STAR FINDER 


Helps You Identify 135 Stars! 





Now an amazing new optical instrument takes the 
guesswork out of finding the stars The Star 
Finder projects $0 different charts into the sky so 
you can identify 135 stars and 45 constellations. 
Not a gadget. Absorbing, accurate, educational for 
children and adults. Basic information helps a 
scout earn his astronomy badge with ease. No tech- 
nical knowledge required. 


A fascinating gift for anyone, ONLY 

= age! Makes a perfect family- 

mierest project. Instructions in- 

cluded. $1 98 
ORDER BY MAIL NOW POSTPAID 


Send cash, check or M.O. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
DAMAR’S, 75-3 Damar Bidg., Elizabeth, N. J. 














—Questions— 


BIOLOGY—Why are there so few fish in the 
Sargasso Sea? p. 218. 

GEOPHYS!iCS—What is the world’s lowest re 
corded temperature? p. 216. 

PHYSICS—Why is lithium-6 
lithium-7? p. 212. 


lighter than 


Photographs: Cover, American Optical Company; 
p. 211, The Rauland Corporation; p. 213, 
Chrysler Corporation; p. 215, Indiana Univer- 
sity; p. 218, Bermuda News Bureau; p. 224, 
Sta-Dri Products Co. 











BIOLOGY 
Regenerating Nerve 
Cell‘s Protein Fluctuates 


> STUDIES of regenerating nerve cells, 
tracing the ups and downs of the cell’s use 
of protein, are reported by a team of Swed 
ish researchers. 

First, the scientists report in Nature (Sept. 
20), there is a “latent period” when a small 
part of the nerve close to the spot where the 
cells were crushed degenerates. The 
amount of protein in each cell dropped by 
30% to 40° at this stage. 

At the same time, the incorporation of 
lysine, one of the most biologically im 
portant amino acids, into regenerating cells 
exceeded the control cells’ uptake by 70° 

During the “outgrowth period,” when 
the regenerating nerve cells were rapidly 
growing, there was a 100° increase in the 
proteins per cell. The incorporation of 
lysine into the cells was found to increase 
by 200%. 

Changes in the protein used by the re 
generating ‘cells’ ribonucleic acid (RNA) 
followed a different pattern. When chroma 
tolysis—the solution and breaking up of 
chromatin, the protein compounds believed 
to be the physical basic of heredity—oc 
curred, protein incorporation increased by 
100%. This took place on the eighth day 
after the cells were crushed. 

The researchers used carbon-14 as tracer 
material to follow the regenerating cells’ 
use of the lysine and orotic acid. Orotic 
acid, a protein isolated from milk, was 
studied in the transformation of RNA from 
a less active to a more active form. 

S.-O. Brattgard, H. Hyden and J. Sjo 
strand of the University of Goteborg’s de 
partment of histology reported the research. 

Science News Letter, October 4, 1958 


De You Saw 4 


The nervous system plays an important 
role in maintaining the body’s blood pres 
sure, not only through its influence on the 
pumping heart, but through its part in caus- 
ing blood vessel walls to contract or expand. 


Lipizzaners, Austria’s famous white per- 
forming Aorses, are born dark; they acquire 
their white coats between three and seven 
years old. 





Make over 150 Small 
Computing and Reasoning 
Machines with... 


BRAINIAC 


A BETTER ELECTRIC BRAIN CONSTRUCTION KIT 





EQUALS THE ORIGINAL GENIAC® electric brain con- 
struction kit (1955) PLUS many improvements and addi- 
tions: over 600 parts—including 116 improved patented 
wipers so that all switches work well. Instead of covering 
only 33 machines, BRAINIAC gives full specifications for 
151 computing, reasoning, arithmetical, logical puzzle- 
solving and game-playing machines ... all 383 GENIACS 
(1955), 18 TYNIACS (1956), and 105 BRAINIACS (1957- 
58), ete. 


THIS IS BRAINIAC! With our Brainiac Kit K17, you can 
build over 150 small electric brain machines and toys which 
“think,” compute, reason, and display intelligent behavior. 
Each one works on a single flashlight battery ...is FUN 
to make, FUN to use and play with, and TEACHES you 
something new about electrical computing and reasoning 
circuits. All connections with nuts and bolts—no soldering 
required. Originated and produced exclusively by Berkeley 
Enterprises, Brainiac is the result of 8 years’ design and 
development work with miniature mechanical brains includ- 
ing: Geniac (see “Geniacs: Small Electric Brain Machines 
and How to Make them” by Edmund C. Berkeley, 64 pp., 
published by Geniac Project, a partnership with Oliver 
Garfield discontinued September 1955), Tyniac (1956), Re- 
lay Moe (automatic relay machine playing tit-tat-toe—pic- 
tured in Life Magazine, March 19, 1956), Simon (miniature 
automatic digital computer with 129 relays—see “Simple 
Simon” by E. C. Berkeley in Scientific American, November 
1, 1950), Squee (electronic robot squirrel—see “Light Sensi- 
tive Electronic Beast” by E. C. Berkeley in Radio Elec- 
tronics, Dec. 1951), ete. 





WHAT COMES WITH YOUR BRAINIAC KIT... 


Complete Plans, Instructions, Explanations & Hardware: 


@ Every part needed to build Geniacs, Tyniacs, Brainiacs—over 
600 pieces including control panel, multiple switch discs, 
jumpers, improved wipers, bulbs, sockets, washers, wire, bat- 
tery and special tools. 

® Complete descriptions of 151 experiments and machines. 

Over 160 circuit diagrams including 46 exact wiring templates. 

@ Manual “‘Tyniacs: Small Electric Brain Machines and How to 
Make Them” by Edmund C. Berkeley, 1956, 48 pages—includes 
Introduction to Boolean Algebra for Designing Circuits. 

® “How to Go from Brainiacs and Geniacs to Automatic Com- 
puters” by Edmund C. Berkeley. 

@ Dr. Claude E, Shannon’s historic 1938 paper given before the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers: “A Symbolic 
Analysis of Relay and Switching Circuits,” 12 pages. 

@ List of references to computer literature including ‘“‘Minds and 
Machines” by W. Sluckin, published by Penguin Books (Balti- 
more), 1954, 233 pages and other references. 


only $47-95 ... why pay more? 











BRAINIAC KIT (1958 Model) K17 . . . the kit with limitless possibilities— 
backed by an organization of 10 years standing in the computer field—§17.95 
(For shipment west of Mississippi, add 80¢ ; outside U. S. add $1.80) 


7-Day Full Refund Guarantee If Not Satisfactory 





WHAT CAN YOU MAKE WITH BRAINIAC KIT K17? 
Over 150 machines including—Locic MACHINES: Syllogism 
Prover, Intelligence Test, Boolean Algebra Circuits, Douglas 
MacDonald’s Will Analyzer, A Simple Kalin-Burkhart Logi- 


cal Truth Calculator, etc. GAME-PLAYING MACHINES: Tit- 
Tat-Toe, Nim, Wheeled Bandit, Black Match, Sundorra 21, 
etc. COMPUTERS: To add, subtract, multiply or divide using 
decimal or binary numbers, Forty-Year Calendar, Prime 
Number Indicator, Money-Changing Machine, etc. CryPTo- 
GRAPHIC MACHINES: Coders, Decoders, Lock with 15,000,000 
Combinations, etc. PUZZLE-SOLVING MACHINES: The Mis- 
sionaries and the Cannibals, Age-Guessing Machine, Sub- 
marine Rescue Chamber, Daisy Petal Machine, Fox-Hen- 
Corn & Hired Man, Uranium Space Ship and the Space 
Pirates, The Three Monkeys Who Spurned Evil, General 
Alarm at the Fortess of Dreadreerie, etc. QUIZ MACHINES: 
History, geography, trigonometry, grammar, statistics, 
calculus, ete. 


WHO IS EDMUND C. BERKELEY? Author of “Giant 
Brains or Machines That Think,” Wiley, 1949, 270 pp. (13,- 
000 copies sold); author of “Computers: Their Operation 
and Applications,” Reinhold, 1956, 366 pp.; Editor & Pub- 
lisher of the magazine, Computers and Automation; Maker 
and Developer of small robots; Fellow of the Society of 
Actuaries; Secretary (1947-53) of the Association for Com- 
puting Machinery; Designer of all the Tyniacs and Brain- 
iacs, more than half of the 33 Geniacs (1955); Designer of 
the Multiple Switch Disc and other features in the 1955 
Geniac kit. 


— oO Oe 


‘pees 608 soegess MAIL THIS COUPON 


BERKELEY ENTERPRISES, Inc. 
815 Washington St., R159, Newtonville 60, Mass. 


| 

| 

| 

| Please send me Brainiac Kit K17. (Returnable in 7 
| days for full refund if not satisfactory—if in good 
condition.) I enclose $ in full payment. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

L 


Name_________. a ide 
Address Ses Ree 
ON ici _y State 
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* New Machines and Gadgets ° 


For sources of more information on new things described, send a self-addressed stamped envelope to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, 


D. C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 955. 


@ SHOWER CAP made from a trans- 
parent film of a polyethylene plastic can be 
re-used or thrown away. The caps are 
waterproof and sufficiently resilient to fit 
almost any head or hairdo. They can sub- 
stitute for damp-clothes carriers, book pro- 
tectors and even lunch bags. 

Science News Letter, October 4, 1958 


@ POP-UP NOZZLE HEAD for an un- 
derground lawn sprinkler system is non- 
clogging. The head gives off a spray that 
can be controlled and operated automati- 
cally. Each head covers a 24-foot circle at 
normal pressures. The head is designed to 
pop up when the faucet is turned on and 
drop down when shut aff. 

Science News Letter, October 4, 1958 


%% MAP MEASURE is a combination pen- 
cil, compass, magnifying glass and tracer 
that shows map mileage. The scale is de- 
signed to:convert miles to inches and cen- 
timeters to kilometers. The travel aid comes 
in a leather case complete with operating 
instructions. It is imported from Germany. 

Science News Letter, October 4, 1958 


@% SPACE HELMET for junior earth- 
bound explorers has goggles molded in. 
Radar antennas on the front of the goggles, 
as well as a disk inside a sphere, revolve. 


The space helmet, shown in the photograph, 
also has elastic chin and head straps. It is 
made of a styrene plastic. 

Science News Letter, October 4, 1958 


fo SAFETY HANDLE for rubber buckets 
is made of stainless steel. It is attached with 
stainless steel clips, becoming a free-swing- 
ing but permanent part of the bucket struc- 


To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


ture. Designed for handling acids, corro- 
sives and alkalies, the safety handle is avatl- 
able in both hard and soft rubber bucket 


styles. 
Science News Letter, October 4, 1958 


WORKBENCH TOOL combines pliers 
with a wrench. It has a ten to one ratio 
jaw-to-handle leverage, one-ton gripping 
power, a geared transmission, automatic 
jaw lock and plastic handle covers. It can 
be used as a socket and angle wrench, 
clamp, vise, rachet, wire or pipe wrench, 
and spring maker. 

Science News Letter, October 4, 1958 


ACRYLIC LEVEL is described as vir- 
tually indestructible. The level is one and 
five-cighths inches in diameter. It can be 
pocket-carried or mounted on equipment 
through holes in its flange. Its accuracy is 
within 60 degrees of arc. 

Science News Letter, October 4, 1958 


% CONTROL ENGINEER’S SLIDE 
RULE gives magnitude ratio and phase re- 
sponse angle in one setting. The rule applies 
to transfer functions that are products of 
linear and exponential factors. Scales for di 
rect conversion from decibels to actual mag- 
nitude and from angular frequency to fre- 
quency or period time are also provided. 
Science News Letter, October 4, 1958 


M@& Nature Ramblings 


By HORACE LOFTIN 


> “OH, GIVE me a home where the buf- 
falo roam, where the deer and the antelope 
aad 

Where would such a home be? Any stu- 
dent of natural history could tell you that 
it certainly is not in the American West. In 
the first place, there are no buffaloes in 
America; in the second place, there are no 
antelopes either. 

The American “buffalo” is actually a 
bison, distinguished, among other features, 
from true buffaloes by the hump over its 
shoulders. Our “antelope,” the pronghorn, 
is in a completely different family from the 
true antelopes which have permanent, non- 
branched horns. The pronghorn sheds his 
many-pointed horns each year. 

It is necessary to look elsewhere for the 
American “hore on the range.” 

The combination of buffalo, deer and 
antelope is found in two places, Africa and 
Asia, so this narrows the field. In Africa, 


Home on the Veldt 


deer are not found south of the Tropic of 
Cancer, ruling out that continent for prac- 
tical purposes. Much farther south there 
are herds of antelope and the fierce Cape 
buffalo. 

Asia meets the requirements. Here are 
several species of deer, the classic water 
buffalo, both wild and domesticated, and 
many antelopes. To pinpoint this “home,” 
India fits the bill most closely, perhaps some 
wild stretch where jungle, mountain and 
plain come near one another. 


Sticking to the hard facts of zoo-geogra- 
phy, it is necessary to choose India as the 
best bet for such a rigorously defined spot. 
But if it could not be the American West, 
it is somewhat a shame that it could not 
be the equatorial veldt area of Africa. 

The rolling hills of East Africa teem with 
antelopes of all sizes and descriptions, from 
which a homesick westerner could recon- 
struct the western fauna. For the old bison 
herds, there are the shaggy, fierce-tempered 
gnus. Any of a number of antelopes could 
fill in for the pronghorn. Deer could be 
replaced by the fleet gazelles or the retiring 
waterbuck. 

Our common American names “buffalo” 
and “antelope” were borrowed directly from 
the Old World animals by the settlers of 
the New World. They were on unfamiliar 
ground and were seeing unfamiliar life. 
The old names brought them something of 
home, of the familiar. 

Is there a song, “home, home on the 
veldt?” 

Science News Letter, October 4, 1958 








